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BOOK REVIEWS. 

Ethische Grundfragen. Von Dr. Gustav Storting, Ord. 
Professor der Philosophic an der Universitat Zurich. Leip- 
zig : W. Engelman, 1906. Pp. vii, 324. 

This book is divided into three parts. The first part, which 
occupies more than two thirds of the whole, contains what the 
author calls an "exposition and critical appreciation of the 
ethical systems of the present day ;" and in this part far more 
space is given to the "expositions" than to the "critical ap- 
preciations.". In the second part the author explains his "Own 
Ethical Principle." And the third part consists of what he 
calls a ReoMfertigung der Forderung sittliohen Lebens. 

Professor Storting considers that the "ethical systems of the 
present day" are of five different kinds; to which he gives the 
names "Ethics of Eudsemonism, " "Ethics of Vital Activities" 
(Energistische Ethik), "Ethics of Personality," "Ethics of 
Objective Spiritual Products," and "Metaphysical Ethics." 
But his "exposition" of these five kinds of ethical doctrine does 
not consist in telling us as clearly as possible exactly what he 
takes their characteristic principles to be and exactly how they 
differ from one another. Instead of doing this, he picks out 
certain writers, whom he takes to be typical representatives of 
the doctrines in question, and gives an account of the views 
of these writers. As representatives of Eudsemonism he chooses 
J. S. Mill and Spencer ; of the Ethics of Vital Activities, 
Paulsen; of the Ethics of Personality, Theodor Lipps; of the 
Ethics of Objective Spiritual Products, Wundt ; and of Meta- 
physical Ethics, Schopenhauer and Von Hartmann. His ac- 
count of the two last, however, is very brief, and is confined, 
for the most part, to those of their ethical views which con- 
tain some reference to their peculiar metaphysical doctrines. 
Accordingly his "exposition of the ethical systems of the pres- 
ent day" consists almost exclusively in accounts of the views 
of Mill, Spencer, Paulsen, Lipps and "Wundt. 

And I think that the chief fault to be found with these ac- 
counts is that he includes in them brief statements of the writ- 
ers' views on all sorts of points, with regard to which he does 
not explain how they are related to one another or to the main 
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principles which he selects for critical appreciation. This is 
especially noticeable in his accounts of Spencer and Wundt. 
He seems to have aimed at giving a complete summary of the 
ethical views of these two writers, so that he includes a great 
mass of detail which seems to have no relevance to the main 
purpose of his book, and which he does not "appreciate" crit- 
ically at all. And the same is true, to a lesser extent, of his 
accounts of Mill, Paulsen and Lipps. I think the book would 
have been much improved if he had omitted a great part of 
this detail, and had, instead, explained rather more clearly 
and fully exactly what views these writers hold on the com- 
paratively few points which are relevant to those which he 
himself discusses. 

As for his "critical appreciations" and his explanation of his 
"Own Moral Principle," he aims at expressing his views with 
very great accuracy and precision; but nevertheless I think he 
fails to make plain exactly what his view is in several very im- 
portant respects. 

In the first place, the main problem which he has set him- 
self to solve is that of deciding what kinds of volition deserve 
to be called "moral" (sittlich) or have a "moral" value. And 
he lays it down as an universal rule that the "morality" of a 
volition always depends upon its "motive:" no volitions, he 
holds, are ever "moral" except those whose motives are of cer- 
tain kinds. But this proposition of his is plainly only true if 
he is using the words "moral" and "moral value" in that 
strict and narrow sense which is most exactly rendered by the 
English phrase "morally good." None of his principles, there- 
fore, can possibly be strictly true, unless he is confining himself 
to this narrow question of "moral goodness," and is not pro- 
fessing to deal with the wider question of what is "right." 
And yet he himself never explains that he is confining the word 
"moral" to the narrow sense : he does not seem to be clearly 
aware that there is any wider sense in which it can be used, 
or that many ethical writers have been mainly concerned with 
this wider problem. 

In the second place he declares that the "morality" of a 
volition depends upon its normal effects — upon the effects, that 
is, which it produces "in the great majority of cases" His 
principles state that (provided the motive is also suitable) 
every volition which does normally produce certain specified 
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effects is "moral ;" and his language is misleading unless he 
also means to assert that no volition is moral which does not 
normally produce them. But, taken strictly, this implies that 
a properly motived volition which normally produces the speci- 
fied effects will always be "moral," even under abnormal cir- 
cumstances, when it fails to produce them ; and also that no vo- 
lition can ever be "moral" unless it does produce them normally. 
And both these implications are, I think, plainly false. We must 
admit that a volition which normally produces good effects 
may, in spite of the most excellent motives, be sometimes posi- 
tively immoral; and also that a volition which normally pro- 
duces bad effects may, under exceptional circumstances, be 
"moral." That is to say, none of Professor Storring's prin- 
ciples can possibly be strictly true, unless, where he uses the 
word "moral," we substitute the words "normally moral." 
He will then only be saying that a volition will generally be 
"moral" if (with a suitable motive) it generally produces cer- 
tain specified effects ; and also that no volition can be generally 
moral unless it generally produces such effects. And this, I 
think, may be true. 

I think, therefore, that none of Professor Storring's prin- 
ciples can possibly be strictly true, unless we understand him 
(1) to be using the word "moral" in the strict sense of "mor- 
ally good" and (2) to be also using it loosely as equivalent to 
"normally" or "generally" "moral." It is only with the first 
proviso that we can accept his principle that the "morality" 
of a volition always depends upon its motive $ and it is only 
with the second that we can accept his principle that it always 
depends upon the volition's normal effects. And it is plain 
that these two provisos very much limit the range of the ques- 
tion which he has set himself to answer. But even if we under- 
stand his question to be limited in this manner, his answer to it 
is still very ambiguous in some important respects. 

He professes to classify the contemporary systems which he 
criticises, not by their views as to the motive of moral volition, 
but by their views as to its normal effects. And I can best point 
out the ambiguity in his own views on this point by con- 
sidering his attitude toward these other systems. It will be 
convenient; in the first instance, to take one of them only as an 
illustration • and I will take that which he calls " Eudsemonism. " 

He represents the Eudsemonists as holding that a volition 
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is "moral" if (with a suitable motive) it normally produces 
the effect of promoting, as much as possible, pleasure in man- 
kind generally, preference being given, in case of conflict, to 
"higher spiritual" pleasures over lower ones ; and as holding 
also that no volition is "moral" which does not normally pro- 
duce this effect. No more than this, he seems to hold, is es- 
sential, to Eudasmonism : anyone who does hold this is an Eu- 
daemonist, whatever else he may affirm or deny. But now, what 
is his own attitude toward this position? Does he accept or 
reject it ? 

Curiously enough, he never answers this question at all ; he 
never tells us whether he accepts or rejects the Eudaemonist posi- 
tion, as thus defined. All that he does tell us on the point is as 
follows : 

He distinguishes two classes of motive, a lower and a higher. 
And he tells us that with regard to all volitions, where the 
motive is only of the lower kind, the Eudaemonists are perfectly 
right. Any volition inspired by one of these lower motives 
is, he holds, always "moral" provided it normally produces 
the effect specified by the Eudasmonists ; and he implies, too, 
that no volition inspired by one of these lower motives is 
"moral" unless it normally produces this effect. Volitions 
inspired by a lower motive which do normally produce this 
effect he calls "simple" moral volitions ; and accordingly, with 
regard to the normal effects of "simple" moral volitions, he 
holds that the Eudaemonists are perfectly right. But with re- 
gard to volitions inspired by one of his higher motives, he does 
not tell us whether they are right or not. With regard to these 
he only tells us something else instead. He recognizes that 
some volitions may have the effect of promoting "simple" moral 
volitions themselves ; they may, that is, cause the agent him- 
self or others to make a greater number of "simple" moral vo- 
litions than would otherwise be made. Other volitions, again, 
may have the effect of promoting, in the agent himself or in 
others, a peculiar kind of " Self -Reverence. " And others again 
may have the effect of promoting a "Reverence for the Moral 
Law" based upon " Self -Reverence. " And what he tells us 
with regard to volitions inspired by one of his higher motives 
is that these are "moral" if and only if they normally pro- 
duce one or other of these three effects ; if, that is to say, they 
normally promote as much as possible either "simple" moral 
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volitions or "Self -Reverence" or "Reverence for the Moral 
Law." In short, volitions inspired by a higher motive are, in 
his view, "moral" if and only if they normally promote moral- 
ity itself in one or other of these three forms ; and volitions 
which are inspired by a higher motive and do normally pro- 
duce the effect of promoting morality he distinguishes as 
"higher" moral volitions, in contrast with the above-men- 
tioned "simple" ones. 

With regard, then, to the normal effects of moral volition, 
Professor Storring's own position may be roughly summed up 
in the two principles: That, with one kind of motive, volitions 
are "moral" if and only if they normally produce the Eu- 
dsemonist's effect ; and that, with another kind of motive, they 
are "moral" if and only if they normally produce the effect of 
promoting morality itself as much as possible. But obviously 
we cannot infer from this whether he accepts or rejects the 
Eudaemonist position. For it might be the case (as many 
Eudaemonists would say it is) that any volition which normally 
promotes morality as much as possible, does also normally pro- 
duce a maximum of pleasure of the specified kind and vice versa: 
that, in short, every volition which normally produces the one 
effect also normally produces the other. And, if this is the case, 
then obviously Professor Storring's position is perfectly con- 
sistent with EudEemonism,. If his position is to be distinguished 
from Eudaemonism he must hold that some volitions which nor- 
mally produce a maximum of morality do not normally pro- 
duce a maximum of the right kind of pleasure, or that some 
which normally produce a maximum of the right kind of pleas- 
ure do not normally produce a maximum of morality. Unless 
he holds this, he is himself, by his own definition, an Eudaamo- 
nist. But curiously enough he never tells us whether he does 
hold this or not : he never discusses the question at all. 

Owing, therefore, to his failure to consider this question, 
Professor Storring's attitude to Eudaemonism is completely 
ambiguous. And his attitude toward the "Ethics of Vital 
Activities" and the "Ethics of Objective Spiritual Products" 
is also ambiguous for a similar reason. 

The "Ethics of Vital Activities" he defines as holding that 
(with a suitable motive) any volition is "moral" which nor- 
mally produces the effect of promoting, as much as possible, 
"vital activities" (Lebensbetatigungen) in mankind generally, 
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preference being given, in case of conflict, to "higher spirit- 
ual" activities over lower ones; and as holding that no volition 
is "moral" which does not normally produce this effect. And 
with regard to this system he makes it plain that, in his opinion, 
every volition which normally produces this effect also nor- 
mally produces that specified by the Eudsemonists, and vice 
versa. But curiously enough he seems never to have thought 
of asking himself the precisely similar question whether it be 
not true that every volition which normally produces this 
effect also normally produces a maximum of morality, and 
vice versa; and whether, therefore, his own system does not 
stand both to Eudsemonism and to the "Ethics of Vital Activi- 
ties" in exactly the same relation in which, according to him, 
they stand to one another — the relation, that is to say, of per- 
fect mutual consistency. As it is, his attitude toward the 
"Ethics of Vital Activities" is ambiguous in precisely the same 
manner as his attitude toward Eudsemonism. He holds that 
this system, too, is perfectly right with regard to the normal 
effects of "simple" moral volitions; but whether it is also right 
with regard to the normal effects of "higher" moral volitions, 
and therefore of all moral volitions, he never tells us. 

And with regard to the "Ethics of Objective Spiritual Prod- 
ucts" he is equally ambiguous. "With regard to this system, 
indeed, he tells us even less than with regard to the other two. 
He defines it roughly as holding that (where the motive is also 
suitable) a volition is "moral" if and only if it normally pro- 
motes as much as possible such products of social life as "art, 
science and culture in general." And as regards its truth he 
only tells us vaguely that the promotion of these products is 
both a necessary condition and an effect of the promotion of 
pleasure and of "simple" moral volitions. As to whether every 
volition which normally promotes these products as much as pos- 
sible also normally promotes the other two effects as much as 
possible, and vice versa, he does not tell us. And yet it is solely 
on this question that there depends the question whether his 
own principle is or is not perfectly consistent with the princi- 
ple of this system also. 

Accordingly Professor Storring has left it quite uncertain 
whether his "Own Ethical Principle" is or is not perfectly con- 
sistent with those of Mill and Paulsen and Wundt, as he repre- 
sents them. He has left it uncertain, because he has failed to 
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consider whether or not every volition which normally pro- 
duces a maximum of morality also normally produces a maxi- 
mum of the effects specified by them, and vice versa. And 
yet upon this very question, which he has completely failed to 
consider, there depends, I think, not merely the question what 
his attitude to these other systems is, but also the question 
whether his own principles are true. He holds, we have seen, 
that with certain kinds of motive a volition is "moral" if and 
only if it normally produces a maximum of morality, and he 
holds also that, with certain other kinds of motive, a volition 
is moral if and only if it produces a maximum of the right 
kind of pleasure. These are his two principles : and he calls the 
former kind of moral volitions "higher," and the latter "sim- 
ple." But both principles, I think, cannot possibly be true, 
unless every "higher" moral volition does also normally produce 
a maximum of the right kind of pleasure, and unless every "sim- 
ple" moral volition does also normally produce a maximum of 
morality. For every volition which does not normally pro- 
duce a maximum of pleasure must normally produce less than 
a maximum — that is to say, it must normally hinder the pro- 
motion of such a maximum, and similarly every volition which 
does not normally produce a maximum of morality must nor- 
mally hinder the promotion of such a maximum. And hence 
unless every "higher" moral volition does normally promote 
a maximum of pleasure, some of these volitions must nor- 
mally hinder its promotion; and unless every "simple" moral 
volition does normally promote a maximum of morality, some 
of these volitions must positively hinder the promotion of mo- 
rality. But, in that case, Professor Storring's two principles 
will imply that, with one kind of motive, a volition cannot be 
"moral" unless it normally promotes an end which, with an- 
other kind of motive, it is often moral positively to hinder : and 
this, I think, cannot possibly be true. If, therefore, his two 
principles are both to be true, it must, I think, be true that 
every one of his "higher" moral volitions does normally pro- 
duce a maximum of the right kind of pleasure as well as a maxi- 
mum of morality, and that every one of his "simple" moral 
volitions does normally produce a maximum of morality as well 
as a maximum of the right kind of pleasure. And it is ex- 
tremely unlikely that this would be true, if any volition at all 
which normally produced the one effect normally failed to 
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produce the other. But if this is so, then it is extremely un- 
likely that Professor Storring's "Own Ethical Principle" is 
true, unless Eudjemonism is true also. 

The truth is, I think, that one reason why Professor Storring 
has not perceived this and why he has not discussed the ques- 
tion whether his own principle does or does not conflict in any 
way with those of Mill and Paulsen and Wundt, as he repre- 
sents them, is because he has not clearly distinguished the ques- 
tion as to what the normal effects of moral volition actually 
are from another quite different type of question. To the 
question, what actually are the normal effects of moral voli- 
tion, many different answers may all be equally correct. Many 
different answers will in fact be so, provided only that every 
kind of volition which normally produces the one kind of effect 
also normally produces the other ; and hence, in order to decide 
whether two different answers are or are not compatible, it is 
absolutely necessary to enter into this question of fact. And, 
as a matter of fact, so far as I can see, both Professor Storring's 
own answer and also those of Mill and Paulsen and Wundt 
may all be equally and perfectly correct. But there is another 
quite different type of question, to which this question of fact 
is quite irrelevant: namely the question which of two different 
effects it would be moral to promote, in case they did conflict. 
This second type of question cannot be decided at all by merely 
considering what the normal effects of moral volitions actually 
are; and it is, I think, chiefly because Professor Storring has 
not clearly distinguished between the two questions that he 
has given a satisfactory answer to neither. He obviously some- 
times has questions of this second type in his mind, for he ex- 
presses opinions on them ; but he expresses opinions on them 
only quite incidentally, and, so far as I can see, only in two 
instances. He is, in fact, expressing such an opinion where 
he says, as we have seen, that "higher spiritual" pleasures and 
activities are, in case of conflict, to be preferred to lower ones. 
And he does seem also to hold that the promotion of morality 
should, in case of conflict, be preferred to any other effect what- 
ever. But he entirely fails to discuss any of the questions 
which are relevant to the truth of these two opinions. In the 
former case he leaves it quite uncertain upon what grounds his 
opinion is based ; and it should be noticed that he finally identi- 
fies "higher" pleasures and activities with those which are "more 
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highly evolved" — thus giving his principle a form in which, 
I think, it is certainly not strictly true. And in the latter case 
the reason which he gives for his opinion is, I think, definitely 
fallacious. He holds that volitions in which both motive and 
normal effect are the promotion of morality, always have a 
higher moral value than those which are made for the sake of 
promoting any other effect ; and he seems to infer from this that, 
in case of conflict, the maximum promotion of morality should 
always be preferred to any other effect. But the inference is 
certainly illegitimate. The mere fact (if it be a fact) that vo- 
litions which both aim at and succeed in promoting morality 
always actually have a higher moral value than others, does 
not prove that they always would have it, even if the maxi- 
mum promotion of morality were to conflict with other effects, 
with which, as a matter of fact, it does not conflict. On the 
contrary the admission that they always actually have a 
higher moral value than other volitions is quite consistent with 
the view that, if the maximum promotion of morality were to 
conflict with certain other effects, volitions which promoted it, 
so far from having the highest moral value, would sometimes 
be positively immoral. 

The above are, I think, the main points in Professor Storriag's 
treatment of the effects of "moral" volition. As regards its 
"motives" his view is at all events clearer. As I have said, 
he distinguishes two classes of motives, a higher and a lower; 
and holds that (where the normal effects are also suitable) vo- 
litions inspired by a higher motive always have a higher moral 
value than those inspired by a lower one. And he holds that 
a higher motive is present when and (with one exception) only 
when a volition is made for the sake of promoting morality it- 
self, in one of the three forms specified ; i. e., for the sake of pro- 
moting either "simple" moral volitions or Self -Reverence or 
Reverence for the Moral Law. On the other hand, the motive 
is lower when a volition is made for the sake of promoting any 
other effect; and he specifies a good many such motives, with 
regard to which he insists that (where the effect is also suit- 
able) they do give a real, though only a "lower," "moral value" 
to volitions. And it is this recognition that motives other 
than the promotion of morality itself do give a real (though 
only a lower) moral value to volitions, which constitutes his 
chief definite criticism upon other supporters of the "Ethics 
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of Personality." He seems to hold that his own view may be 
justly called a form of the "Ethics of Personality;" but other 
representatives of this doctrine have, he says, held, with Kant, 
that no volition has any "moral value" at all unless it is defi- 
nitely made for the sake of promoting morality in some form 
or other; and in this respect he holds they are wrong. 

As for the justice of his views about "motives," it is, I think, 
certainly true that there is a sense in which no volition has a 
strictly "moral" value unless its motive is of a certain kind; 
so that, provided he is confining the word "moral" to this strict 
sense, his general proposition that the "morality" of a vo- 
lition always does depend upon its motive is true. Only, as 
I have said, he does not seem clearly to recognize that the word 
"moral" is ever used in any other sense. Supposing, how- 
ever, that he is speaking of "moral value" only in this strict 
sense, he is, I think, undoubtedly also right in holding that 
motives other than the promotion of morality itself may give 
a real moral value to volitions. The chief criticism to be made 
upon his views is, I think, that he has certainly not given (as 
he professes to do) a really exhaustive account of all the dif- 
ferent ways in which a variation of motive may affect the moral 
value of a volition; and that it is doubtful whether some of 
the things which he does say on this head are correct. Even 
if we admit (and even this I cannot see clearly) that volitions 
made for the sake of promoting morality itself always (where 
the effect is also suitable) have a higher moral value than any 
made for the sake of promoting any other effect, it still seems 
far from obvious that, among these, those made for the sake of 
promoting "Self-Reverence" always have a higher moral value 
than those made for the sake of promoting "simple" moral vo- 
litions, and still less obvious that those made for the sake of 
promoting "Reverence for the Moral Law" have the highest 
value of all. Moreover it should be noted that he takes no ac- 
count at all of any difference which may be made in the moral 
value of volitions by mixture of motive, or by the quality and 
intensity of the feelings toward those effects, for the sake of 
which the volition is made. 

As for Professor Storring's final section, which he calls a 
Bechtfertigung der Forderung sittlichen Lebens, it is, I think, 
extremely difficult to understand exactly what he intends to 
prove by it. His professed object is to defend "the validity 
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of morality," in some sense or other, against the views of 
"moral skeptics," and the greater part of the section is oc- 
cupied with accounts of the views of certain "moral skeptics" 
both ancient and modern, and criticisms upon particular points 
in their views. But what exactly does Professor Storring 
mean when he says that "morality is valid"? His "positive" 
argument in favor of its validity seems to consist in an attempt 
to show, by "psycho-genetic" considerations, that so long as cer- 
tain "permanent and universal functions" of the human mind 
remain what they are now and always have been, men always 
will make the "moral valuations" which he has expressed in 
his principle. But this implies that they do now make, and 
always have made, these valuations; and in what sense is tins 
true? Does he really mean to assert that men always have 
attached a moral value to those volitions, and only to those, 
which his principle declares to be moral? The claim would 
seem to be monstrous; and certainly he says nothing sufficient 
to prove it. And yet, unless he does mean to make this mon- 
strous claim, his argument obviously cannot prove that "mo- 
rality is valid" in the sense of proving that any particular kind 
of volition really is and will continue to be "moral." For, un- 
less he makes this claim, he must admit that men may some- 
times value volitions which are not really "moral," and fail 
to value those which are really "moral;" and hence that the 
question whether a particular volition is and will continue to 
be really "moral" ean, in no case, be decided by proving that 
men will continue to value it. 

G. E. Moore. 
Edinburgh. 

Die Kultur der Gegenwart. Ihre Entwicklung und ihre Ziele. 
Ilerausgegeben von Paul Ilinneberg. Teil I, Abteilung VI. 
Systematische Philosophic Von W. Dilthey, A. Riehl, W. 
Wundt, W. Ostwald, H. Ebbinghaus, R. Eucken, Fr. Paulsen, 
W. Muench, Th. Lipps. Berlin und Leipzig: Druck und 
Verlag von B. G. Teubner, 1907. Pp. viii, 432. 

Under the editorship of Prof. Paul Hinneberg, of Berlin, the 
well-known firm of B. G. Teubner is publishing a comprehensive 
work on the evolution and aims of contemporary civilization. 
The object of the undertaking is to present a broad and sys- 



